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‘ke, except to cut out the dead trees. It 
trees are very scattering, then, before 
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the object of the forest, if for orna- 
purposes then the axe must be used 
Sparngly, especially if the trees be 
*Vergreens, for nothing looks more unnatural 
‘han an evergreen the shape of an umbrella. 
When trees are scattered @ pyramid is much 
to be preferred, it being more natural and 

far more beautiful. 
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in our farming, the season could scarcely be 
more propitious. Both mowing and pastures 
are getting the solid good of what is other- 
wise called such backward weather. If we 
are to have drouth in July and August, or 
from the latter month into the tall, the ad- 
vantage of this firm rooting of grass will 
then be obvious. The fodder crops, as they 
come more and more into prominence, will 
be found to take only benefit from our 
late growing springs. Corn and the other 
cereals that are grown here can afford to 
take their chances for the allotted time in 
which to mature for the harvest. Asa rule, 
these are last supplies in which our fermers 
come short. As planting everywhere will 
fall so late this year, we may well expect 
that when things begin to come forward they 
will do nothing but advance. June may be 
fully as hot as we can any of us desire. 


PROTECTION OF THE WHITE PINE. 


At the Country Meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture, recently held at Great Barring- 
ton, when the subject of Forest Planting 
was under discussion, much was said in fave 
or of the white pine. One speaker recom- 
mendsd that newly planted white pine trees 
be protected by planting with them the 
grey birch. We could not help feeling some 
surprise at this, because our practice has 
taught that the grey birch is a great injury 
to the young pines, this tree grows so much 
more rapidly than the pine that it over- 
shadowsit. We are cutting out birches 
which grow among the young pines, because 
they not only check the growth of the pines 
but cause them to shed most of their leaves 
and so become anything but a symmetrical 
tree. Our experience would have to be quite 
different from what it has been to induce us 
to recommend anyone to set the birch to 
protect the pine. There might be some rea. 
son for setting birches where it is desired to 
raise a forest of seedling oaks, because the 
acorns wil: sprout better in the dead leaves 
of the birch than in almost any other place, 
and the little oaks the first year or two will 
grow better in the shade of the birches than 
in the open sunlight, but as soonas they are 
well established the birches should be cut. 
But with a transplanted pine it is quite dif- 
ferent ; no better protection can be given 
the pine than the pine itself, for it spreads 
its lateral branches a distance equal to its 
hight ; instead of birches it would be better 
to set more pines, and let them protect 
themselves, which observation teaches they 
are naturally fitted (o do. 

At the same meeting it was recommended 
to keep the ground cultivated among the 
young pines ; this is not only expensive but 
impracticable in many localities. Land that 
is usually put into forests is too rough and 
rocky to plough ; il is true that there are 
some sandy planes that are too poor to cul’ 
tivate, that might be set with forest trees, 
but such land is usua!ly covered with a thick 
covering of moss, which is one of the best 
materials to mulch the trees with, now if 
this be turned under by the plough, and the 
land lett exposed to the burning sun and dry" 
ing winds, unless it is stirred every few days 
daring the summer the trees will suffer by 
both heat and drouth ; but if the trees be 
carefully set without disturbing the moss 
beyond where it is necessary to dig to set 
the tree, the land will keep comparatively 
cool and moist during the entire summer» 
though but little rain falls. If we are to as* 
sist nature, we must consult her laws, and at 
the same time economize our labor. The 
principle object of planting pine forests is 
profit, we cannot afford to fertilize, and till 
the soil, as we do our gardens, especially 
when experience teaches that most of our 
trees will grow quite rapidly without culti* 
vation. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREEN 
TREES. 


Those who understand the business will, 

if they have the privilege of selecting the 

trees, be as successful in transplanting ever- 

green as deciduous trees. If the wor is to 

be properly done, he who does it should 

understand something of the nature of the 

trees to be removed, and if a tree is to be 

made to live and grow well, two things must 

be considered ; first, the proper selection of 

the tree; second, the lifting it from the soil 

so as not to disturb the roots that grow near 

the stem of the tree. 

In selecting an evergreen tree for trans- 

planting, if it grows in its native soil it is of 

the highest importance that it should stand 

out in the open field where it has the unob- 

structed sunshine. A tree taken from a 

shady location and set in the open field, will 

be very likely to die. It is also important 

that an evergreen should have lateral 

branches close to the ground making a 

pyramid in form. If the lower branches be 
dead, or have been removed, the tree should 

be rejected as urfit to transplant. The size 
of the tree is another important matter. If 
the tree is to be removed so far that it must 
be loaded into a wagon, it should not exceed 
two feet in height, and as a rule one foot is 
better; a tree one foot in height may be re- 
moved without checking its growth but very 
little, but one two feet or more receives a 
check that often requires several years to 
recover from; frequently the one only one 
foot in height will overtake it, and in ten 
years make the largest and best tree, 

The soil where the tree grows should be 
considered. If it be stony or gravelly it 
will be difficult to lift the tree without dis- 
turbing the roots; but if it bea loamy soil 
free from stones, by carefully cutting around 
it with a round pointed shovel, a good ball 
of earth can be lifted with the tree without 
in the least disturbing the roots. A tree 





lumber. When a forest is grown entirely 
for the lumber, it is important the lateral 
limbs should be kept cut off, beginning when 
the tree is quite small and cutting a few of 
the lowest limbs every year until the tree is 
quite large, In this way the quality of lum- 
ber will be very much improved. 


The planting prospects are better than the 
Sctual planting condition. Here atthe East 
the universal rule is that of backwardness. 
Ploughing is far from being as forward as it 
Wes last year, In fact, the present season 
will nave to go upon the record asa remark. 
sly backward spring ; according to all the 
‘landing prophesies in such cases, we ought 
‘© count on & prolonged autumnal season by 


thus taken cp and carefully removed to 
where it is to be set, will feel the removal 
but very little, providing the work be done 
when the sun does not shine. The roots of 
an evergreen tree will not stand exposure to 
the sun or dry winds, even for a few moments, 
therefore they should not be exposed to 
either a moment longer than is absoluteiy 
necessary, but should always be kept covered 
while being transported. June is believed 
by many to be the best time to transplant 
evergreens, but we have found the last half 
of May to be quite as good if not better than 
June, but with care an evergreen tree may 
be removed successfully any time from the 
first of oy A the middle of June. Never 
transplant 
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MEETING OF FARMERS 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 
Ploughman Building. 45 Milk 8t., 
Boston, Saturday, May 16, 1885. 


CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


‘The Protective Tarif 


AND ITs 


Relation to the Interests 
of the Farmer.’ 


BOTH SIDES ABLY ARGUED 


BY 


BENJ. FP. WARE, President of Essex 
County Agricultural Sectety, 


JOHN EB. RUSSELL, Secretary of the 
Mase. Board of Agricalture, 


ELBRIDGE CUSHMAN, President of 
Piymoath Ceunty Agricualtaral 
Seciety, ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


HON. DANIEL NEEDHAM presides 


Phonographically Reported expressly 
fer the Mass. Ploughman. 
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The farmers assembled according to adjourn- 
mentin the Hall of the Ploughman Building’ 
Saturday forenoon, May 16th, to continue the 
discussion of the Tariff as it affects their interest. 
President Negspuam.—Gentlemen you will 
come toorder. The bour has arrived and we 
will begin. I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you as the first speaker Mr. Benj. P. Ware ot 
Marbiehead. 


REMARKS OF BENJ. P. WARE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I think it is 
eminently proper that something should be said 
to-day on the side of * Protection.” I bad hoped 
that some gentleman would have been present 
much more able than myself to handle this very 
intricate question that has troubled statesmen 
and politicians, I believe,ever siace the begin- 
ning of our history. And itis a question that at 
the presenttime isas far from being settled as 
atthe beginning of our discussion. Last week 
we had the “Free Trade” side very ably and 
fairly presented by Mr. Josiah Quincy. It seems 
to me thatthe whole strength of the question 
was brought outat thattime. In some respects 
I am a tree trader and it isin this respect: I 
believe that the Woited States are paying fifty 
million dollars a year substantially as duties on 
sugar. Sugar is one of the leading articles of 
every day consumption in every family of the 
country. Americans are the largest sugar consam- 


is not right that the people should pay three cents 
a pound, amounting to the vast aggregate of 
something like fifty million dollars, for the proe 
tection ot the product of the Louisiana sugar 
planters, amounting toone anda balf million 
dollarsa year. Better that the country should 
pay those Louisiana pianters the whole amount 
of their product than that the people should pay 
fifty millions a year for one of the necessaries of 
life. 

Revenue. 


if the country needs that fifty millions as a 
revenue, I would transfer it and collect itas a 
tax upon the costof ninety per cent of all the 
poverty ot the country, ofall of the insanity, ot 
all the crime, the expense of which is perfectly 
enormous. Protect the country trom that ex- 
pense by placing a tariffor a tax upon ram and 
whisky and theie adjuncts and this country, I 
believe, would be immensely better off. For I 
would have protection come in against these 
enormous dratts upon the resources of this coun- 
try. Substantially there is where I would have 
free trade end. With the great success that has 
beea attained in this country during the last 
twenty-four years, under a somewhat high 
tariff, we have an argument why it is a safe sys- 
tem to pursue. Success is what we are all after 
and success certainly is what this country has 
attained under the influence of a protective 
tariff. 

But I suppose that will be disputed. Let us 
see. Ishail take the liberty to quote somewhat 
trom a collection of statistics very carefully made 
and which will be to the point. What bas baen 
the effect of the tariff upon the National wealth 
of this country ? Ot course the saccess of the 
country,—what I call success,—is not how much 
money the Nation may be possessed of, but 
what is the condition and character of its people. 
Now if under this system of tariff the condition 
of our people as a whole is eminently better and 
bigher than that of any other Nation, it seems to 
methat is what we should seek for and what I 
will endeavor to prove,—that the condition of 
the labor of this country is ahead of that of any 
other country of the globe. 


Active Laber adds Enormously 


to the National Wealth. 


But how is it financially? The whole Nation 
is the prodact of labor and any policy that keeps 
the labor actively employed adds enormously to 
the National wealth. A bigh tariff does this. It 
encourages capitalists to build factories and em- 
ploy laborers and aggregate wealth, and in this 
way in the last twenty-four years under a high 
tariff we have enjoyed the veneficial effect of a 
protective policy. in 1860 the total wealth of 
the United States was estimated at $16,150,000, - 
000. Mr. Chas. S. Hill, Statistician of the 
United States Department of State, places the 
National wealth in 1880, at or eT It 
is probably now fully $60,000,000,000. It is said 
that David A. Wells, a prominent free trader, 
estimates it at over $64,000,000,000. This would 
show that we have quadrupled our National 
wealth during the last twenty~four years. 


Growth in National Wealth. 


ls not that success? Has not the protective 
policy saved a large part of that to the country ? 
Mr. Mulhall of the Royal Society of London, in 

his Balance Sheet of the World, says,—and he is 
an Englishman: “It would be impossible to find 
in history a parallel to the progress of the United 
States in the last ten years. Every day that the 
sun rises upon the American people it sees an 
addition of two and a half million dollars to the 
accumulation of wealth in the Republic, which 
is equal to one third of the daily accumulation 
of ali mankind outside of the United States. He 
estimates the entire wealth of Great Britain in 
1882 at $40,640,000,000. If this estimate is ap- 
proximately correct, the increase of National 
wealth in this country during the high tariff 
period has been $3,340,000,000 more than the 
entire wealth of Great Britain. | In other words, 
we have gained more in national wealth in 
twenty four years of protection than Great 
Britain bas pained daring 1400 years of home 

der free trade. 

ms — that a safe policy to pursue? “During 
the period, however, under which this enormous 
growth in national wealth has taken place we 
have had four years of war in which we incurred 
debts amounting to nearly $8,000,000,000, three 
fourths of which we have already paid. We 
have also added over 20,000,000 to oyr popula 

tion. The products of our coal mines have in- 
creased from 14,000,000 tons in 1860 to over 
100,000,000 in 1883. Our iron mines, which 
turned out 900,000 tons of ore in 1860, turned out 
over 6,146,972 tons in 1883. The products of our 
manufacturing establishments have increased 
from $1,876,893,377 in 1860, to over $6,600,000,- 
000, in 1883. A number of our farms has in- 
creased from 2,044,077 to 4,008,907, and the vaiue 
of these farms has increased from $6,645,045,007 
to $10,197,096,776. In 1860 we had 30,000 miles 
of railroad and in 1883 we had 120,000. Almost 
every industry in the land has been greatir 
stimulated during this protective period, and 
nothing can be done which would retard this 
rapid progress, and depreciate the value of pro- 
perty more than reducing the tariff cr making 
any approach to free trade.” 


Protection and Free Trade. 


That experience, it seems to me, proves suffi- 
ciently the safety of the system of protective 
tariff in comparison with free trade. Now a 
question comes up. It has been stated and ad- 
yocated that the price of all articles sold on our 
market must be the price of the cost in England 
plus the amount of duty. That is the ry of 
tree trade. But there are many theories that 
don’t hold out in practice and in experience and 

Let us look at this a little and I 


quo! 
last week, 





the autumn without a failure ive 


piosecution a competent number of persons, it 
invariably becomes cheaper. Being free from 
the heavy charges which attend the importation 
of foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper 
and accordingly seldom or never fails to be sold 
cheaper in process of time than the foreign arti- 
cle for which itis a substitute. The internal 
competition which takes place soon does away 
with every thing like monopoly, and by degrees 
reduces the price of the article to the minimum 
of a considerable profit on capital employed.” 
This accords with the reason of the thing and 
with experience. 


Cheapness and Superiority of 


American Manufactures. 


I will quote experience soon after. Henry Clay 
said: “I plant myself upon this fact of cheap- 
ness and superiority as upon impregnable 
ground. The protection given to flannels in 1828 
was fully adequate. It bas enabled the American 
manufacturer to obtain complete possession of 
the American market; and now let us look at 
the effect. I have before me a statement from a 
highly respectable merchantile house, showing 
the price of four descriptions of flannel during 
six years. The average price of them in 1826 
was 3893 cents; in 1827, 38 cents; in 1828 (the 
year of the tarr-c7), 46 cents; in 1830 (notwith- 
Standing the advance in the price ot woo!), 32 
cents, and in 1831, 324. These facts require no 
comment. Brown sugar, duriog ten years, from 
1792 to 1802, with aduty of if cent a pound, 
averaged 14 cents per pound. The same article, 
during ten years, from 1820 to 1830, with a duty 
of three cents, averaged only 8 cents per pound. 
Under our present bigh tariff it selis for 4 cents. 
Nails, with a duty ot 5 cents per pound, are sell 
ing at 3 cents. Window glass, 8 by 10, prior to 
the tariff of 1824, sold at twelve or thirteen dol- 
lars per hundred feet; it now sells for $3.75.” 
That is what was said by Henry Clsy bimseif. 

Senator Jobn Holmes of Maine, said: “If any 
one rule more than another is to be relied on it 
is this, that as soon as protection begins to oper 
ate and in proportion to its operation, the tax is 
reflected back from the consumer to the producer 
Thus while the duty bas been constantly increas: 
ing, the price of the article taxed has been cone 
stantly diminishing The reason is as manifest 
as the fact is true,—the domestic article has been 
increasing in quantity. Take the article of nails, 
the daty 5 cents per ponnd, and the nails, duty 
and all, but 54 cents, whiie the raw material of 
which they are made is 44 cents. Cheese, duty 
9 cents per pound,and tue best cheese may be 
had for 8 cents.” I quote these authorities be- 
cause they bave a direct bearing upon one of the 
leading questions that exist between the free 
trades and the protectionist. These menI cone 
sider authority. 

Senator Geo. M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, said : 
“ The effect of our protective poiicy on iron has 
been strikingly evinced, first, in augmenting the 
number of its factories and its quantity; second 
ty, in reducing the prices of its manufactures. 
The reduction of the prices was a necessary con- 
sequence of the domestic competition created 
and excited by the policy.” Domestic competi- 
tion is what does the business. It does not ruin 
the manufacturers. 

Daniel Webster in 1843 said: “A tariff docs 





| prices in any article to which the tariff extends.” 


a- | ed from England.” 
ingfpeople of the world and it seems to me that it | 


| used and our uwn laborers unemployed.” 





not necessarily increase prices. One year a:ter 
the present tar.ff ~:.s established many articles 
embraced in its provisions were considerably 
lower than they had before been. And I ask any 
one if there is now any complaint of undue bigh 


President Filmore in his message in 1852 said: | 
“The destruction of oar manufactories by the 
tariff of 1846 leaves the foreigner without com- 
petition in our market, and he consequently 
raises the price of the article sent here for saleas | 
is now seen in the increased cost of iron import- | 


Protection for our own La- 
borers. 





It was the favorite expression of Peter Cooper, 


| one of the strongest and most uncompromising 


advocates of protection that our country has | 
ever known, that “we can bay nothing cheap of | 


| foreign countries that must be bought at the ex- | 


| 
pense of leaving oir own good raw material un- | 
‘That 
is a principle that seems to me is worthy of con- 
sideration and of toliowing. 

Senator Blaine, in his new book, says: ‘The | 
American protectionist does not seek to evade | 
the legitimate results of his theory. He starts 
with the proposition that whatever is manuface 
tured at home gives work and wages to our own | 
people,and thatif the duty is even put so high | 
as to prohibit the import of the foreign article, 
the competition of home pro lucers, will, accord 
ing to the doctrine of Mr. Hamilton, rapidly re- 
duce the price to the consumer.” 


American and English Prices 
Compared, 


Well now, what are the facts? 
prices compare here with England? 
prove this point it scems tome. 1 will quote 
only a few articles in common use. In England 
common hand saws per dozen are $6, and in the 
United States $5 Jack plains,—I will pass along 
and will not read all of these, these areal! arti 
cles of common use,—are $15 per dozen in Eng: 
iand and $10 in the United States. Fry pans, 
iron tin, per dozen, are $4,48 in England and 
$4.25 in the United States. Caststeel shears per 
dozen are $6 in England and $4 20in the United 
States. Shovels per dozen are $7.48 in England 
and $5 inthe United States. Yet our shovels 
will beat the world in quality. No better shove!s 
are ever made. 

QvesTion BY Mr. Joun E. Rvssett.—“How 
about trace chains ?” 


Mr Ware—Well, I have not got the price of 
trace chains. —- bolts, per gross. are $2 12 
in England and $1 57 in the United States. How 
is it about woolen goods? Jt has been argued 
that a high tariff would protect wovlen goods 
sufficiently so that they could be made much 
cheaper than at present. I quote from prices 
taken from John and James Dobson of Philadel 
phia, one of our largest manufacturing firms. 
These tigures refer to different qualities of wool- 
en blankets. In 1860 the price was $2 00 a pair 
for what was sold in 1883 for $1 25 for the same 
quality. In 1860 you will remember we were at 
the closing period of the low tariff from 1850 to 
1850. In 1883 under higher protective tariff the 
price was only $125 per pair. Another quali: 
ty mm 1860 brought $260 per pair, and in 
1883, $1 80,—sbowing that the effect of the tariff 
is to reduce the price of goods to the consumer. 
In the case of higher priced goods, in 1860 blan- 
nets were sold for $500, that sold in 1883 for 
$375. With still higher priced goods the cost 
per pair in 1860 was $10 00, and the same quality 
sold in 1883 for $7 75. Those are all prices for 
blankets. 

Well, I might name a great many more arti- 
cles. I will name a very few. The following ta- 
ble compares the prices of certain articles in 
1860 under a low tariff with the prices in 1884 
ander the bigh tariff. Here are samples of fancy 
cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale at 65 cenis 
a yard in 1860. In 1884 the same was 50 cents a 
yard. Standard sheetings in 1860 were 87-10 
cents a yard and in 1834 they were 6 7-10 cents. 
Here isa large number of articles which it is 
hardly worth while to go through witb, showing 
abou the same correspondence in prices. The 
falling off in the prices of manufactured articies 
of common consumption in 1884 under a high 
tariff from the price in 1860 under a low tariff 
was consideralle, 


The Tariff a Benefit to the La- 
borer. 


Now, it seems to me that this is a sufficient 
proof that a tariff does not increase the price otf 
goods to the consumer. But it does increase the 
price of wages to the laborer. And on that it 
seems to me the success of our country is based 
largely. Do we, farmers, as American citizens, 
desire to place our mechanics, our laboring 
classes, which are the more numerous classes in 
the United States, do we wish to see them re 
duced to the condition of the mechanics and la- 
borers in any part of Europe? Do we desire that 
our laboring clasres, who now haye their nicely 
established homes, their houses, their gardens, 
their children well clothed, well educated, well 
provided for in their way, well fed, do we want 
them reduced to the condition of the laborers of 
India, living upon rice the year round and with 
little or no clothing? Shall we reduce them to 
the condition of the serfs of Russia, living on 
their black bread with little or no meat? Do we 
desire to put them into the condition of the Ltal- 
ian laborer, who lives on his black bread and 
perhaps an onion ora bit of lettuce? Or do we 
wish to reduce them to the condition of the Ger- 
mans in the better families, even, who live upon 
bread and coffee with a littie meat once or twice 
a week and that for the head of the family? I 
have that from a German. Shall we reduce our 
laboring classes, our intelligent mechanics to tbe 
condition of the same classes in England, with 
their poor fare and their cheap houses ? Shall we 
redace them as lowas the laborers of Ireland 
whe live upon potatoes with only a little bit of 
meat once a year at Christmas? 

Is that the success that free traders are seek 
ing for? Is that what we American citizens de- 
sire? Isay no. It is my pride and it seems to 
me it should be the pride of us all that we can 
look upon our laboring classes, our farmers, 
our mechanics, with their better education, their 
a — wy th and better clothed and better 
a ded for in every way as the bonor ef Amer’ 

citigens and of the American government. 

But we have been told that the fittest should 
survive. Is not that an argument that the fittest 


How do the 
They will 


| Let us bave them cheap.” Under the present tar 





trade to give us the benefit of foreign markets. 
We were instracted that because we have a pro: 
tective tariff, the European nations are turning 
upon us and presenting a double 4 sword 
that cuts both ways and refusing to take from us 
our products. Is thereany man here who sup- 
poses that any one of these foreign nations 
would buy our provisions from us unless they 
could buy at better advantage thanfrom any 
other source? Is it believed that t are doing 
it from any other motive? No, They would 
leave us in an instant and turn in another direc- 
tion. They will buy whatever we have to sell 
wherever they can bay it cheapest, Dot because 
itis our product. If they can getit cheaper in 
any other place they will do so. But if we 
can supply it cheapest, they will buy of us wheth‘ 
er we have free trade or protection. 


Free Trade and Foreign 
Markets. 


But does a pockeotinn tariff inter with our 
foreign trade? Let us tee. “In last ten 
years of low tariff from 1850 to 1860 our total ex- 
ports were $2,141,487,892, and our total imports 
$2,506,360,935, the excess of imports over exe 
ports $364,873,043. During the last ten years of 
nigh tariff our exports have been $6,847,486,125, 
our imports $5,501,814,265, excess of exports 
over imports were $1,345,671,860, (paid partly 
by areturn of our bonds and stocks and partly 
in gold and silver.”) That was nota bad thing 
to take,—to have our bonds paidin money as a 
result of our surplus exports. Nearly 75 per 
cert of our exports are farm products. Hence 
farmers will sez clearly that our foreign trade in 
their products is very much greater under a high 
tuan under a low tariff. During the ten years of 
low tariff referred to, there was but one year 
when our exports exceeded our imports, while 
during the last ten years of high tariff there has 
been but one year when our imports were great 
er than our exports. Our foreign trade, instead 
of being $364,873,043 against us, as it was under 
the ten years of low tariff, has peen $1,345,671,- 
860 in our favor inthe ten years of high tariff, 
mak ng a difference of $1,710,544,903 in faver of 
the high tariff.” 


Protects our Home Market. 


But after all, notwithstanding the advantages 
of this foreign trade, this foreign demand for our 
roducts, the home market is what we ought to 
ook for. The home market is one of great im- 
portance and consequence to the American far- 
mer. It was said here Jast Saturday,I1 think, 
that twenty per cent of our product is exported, 
but I think he referred to cereals. Certainly he 
could not have meant all our products, for only 
eight per cent of our total products sent abroad 
are farm products and ninety two per cent of 
them are consumed at home. Now in the Intere 
est of the farmers what should we look at,—the 
home market or our foreign market,the bome 
market that consumes ninety two per cent of our 
products or the foreign market that consumes 
eight percent? Of course that eight per cent is 
desirable; but the tariff,as bas been proved, 
does not interfere at all with tbat part of our 
market. But the foreign market is expensive, 
as wastold you here last Saturday, th-t every 
article which we send abroad would have to 
compete with the cheap labor of India, of Rus* 
sia, and of other foreign countries Itis not the 


We are all interested, where manufacturers and ; 
laboring classes are interested, that whatever 
benetits one class benefits another class and 
benefits the farmers. For we farmers know that 
when labor is at a discount, when it is not em- 
ployed, consumption ceases. At such a time 
when mechanics are not employed they don’t buy 
as much as they do in a prosperous time of my 
friend Moore’s strawberries or grapes, but they 
live on cheaper materials. [he same causes 
affect the consumption of manufactured goods. 
Tam told by manufacturers—and Iam acquainted 
with some—that when times are dull and labor 
is not all well employed the demand for their 
goods diminishes in like proportion. So that 
when we are all employed our consumption in- 
creases vastly. The interests of the whole nation 
depend one upon another. We are not indepen- 
dent of each other. We are all clubbed and 
linked together and when one ge of the in- 
terests of the country is helpfu!!y employed it 
every other portion. 


——ua Sheep and Wool. 


Well, now, his method of treating sheep was 
amusing tome. He made it appear that there 
were only nine sheep on an average to every 
tarmer in the United States. Well, an average 
like that might be true, but it seems to me you 
might just as well compare the effect uf a protec: 
tive tariff upon the whole country as to try to 
show its effect by an average upon Mary’s little 
lamb and the amount of wool it produced, and 
by quoting the effect of the protective tariff upon 
the average number of sheep. He stated that the 
tariff on wool was 10 cents a pound, but I do not 
know how he reached it, for it varies from 24 cents 
to 35 cents according to grade. Now we all know 
that the wool and sheep interest is a great inter- 
est. Thereare two million people engaged in 
growing sheep and wool in this country and Jet 
ua see what the effect has been on wool and 
sheep by the tariff. In 1850 there were 21,000,- 
000 sheep in the country, in round numbers, and 
the wool product was 52,000,000 pounds. In 
1860,—the increase was very slow,—the number 
of sheep was 22,000,000. This was during ten 
years of low tariffand the amount cf wool was 
60,000,000 pounds. In 1870 when a bigh tariff 
was in vogue, the sheep increas d to 28,000,000, 
and the wool to 100 000,000 pounds. Ia 1880, 
the sheep increased to 43,000,000, and the wool 
to 235,000,000 pounds. In 1883, the sheep num: 
bered 50,500,000, and the wuol amounted to 320,: 
000,000 pounds. ‘This is only a small item, only 
a small interest in the whole interest of the 
country. 

What interests me very much isthis: Why is} 
it that England is soveryanxious that we should 
adopt free trade pricciples? Is it because she 
loves us so sincerely that shebas our interests at 
beart and for no other reason? How was it in 
the Rebellion when they stood on the fence 
ready to jump down and throttle the United 
States government just so soon as they could | 
see an inkling of success? Yet you are told that 
they are urging free trade upon our people, 
ard emphasising the benefits of free trade as a 
system, for our own good and for no other rea- 
sou. But they donot love us so much that they 
are ready to sacrifice their own interest for the 
promotion of ours. 


The Cobden Club. 








competition of that cheap labor thet we seek for, 
although we can compete with it with our man: | 
ufactures in many respects, with our supply of | 
skill and Yankee invention and improved ma- | 
chinery. I doubt not tbat we can compete suc | 
cessfully even in our manufacturies, with many 
of the Kuropean countries with their cheap la- 
bor. 


Our Farming Interests. 


Our farming interests, our products, must of | 
necessity come in'o competition with the cheap | 
labor that produces .he wheat and other mate: | 
rials Ubat are also supplied abroad. Now as far: 
mers, as bas been stated, is it really for our in- 
terest and advantage that the tariff that bas been | 
placed upon foreign farm products should be re- | 
moved, that potatces should come in from Cans 
ada, notwithstanding what was said bere last 
Saturday, that we should say: “Let them come. 


| 
iif any article that we farmers produce, when we 


| get it up toa good paying profit, in comes the | 


toreiga production, notwithstanding the tariff,— 
cabbages and beans from Germany and onions 
from Spain. Just at the moment when our prices 
get up to a certain point that we consider desir- 
able, down they go by this foreign competitiqn 
under the tariff. Wil, 1 don’s ask that the tariff 
should be raised so high that it should be prohib- 
itory. 1 don’t believe in that. 


Mr. Rvsse_tt.—Why not, why not? 


Mr. Ware.—I will tell youwhy. There are 
many kinds of farmers and they are represented 
here. We areail selfish. We are all looking 
out for our interests. If a protective tariff was 
placed so high on cabbagcs as to make it pro- 
hibitory, you sir, would put such an enormous 
price on your cabbages that no man could pay 
tor them. No man oughtto buy them. So let 
us have a moderate and fair protective tariff that 
will keep you, sir, within the bounds of decency 


Mr. RvusseLu.—How is it when I want to buy 
copper? Shall men here be allowed to seil 
copper uoder a prohibitory tariff? 


Value of Farm Lands. 


Mr. Ware.—I would have the same rule 
apply to that. I wou'd not have any duty pro- 
hibitory entirely, but | would have it protective. 
But I shall not get through if I keep answering 
you. Now one of the real arguments in favor of 
protection,—that the manufacturers in this coun- 
try should be protected,—may be proved, it 
seems to me, by the condition of the value of 
land. It can be shown by statistics taken from 
our last census report of 1880, that wherever 
manufactures prevail extensively, there farm 
lands increase in value. In those States where 
manufactures are small, the price ot farm land 
is comparatively small, and that the same prin- 
ciple applies not only to States, but to the differ 
ent counties within the States. Let ussee. On 
pages 28 and 29 of Report LV, new series, Mr. J. 
R. Dodge, Statistician of Agriculture, in his 
report for 1883, considers the United States and 
Territories as divided into four groups, the first 
including those States wherein 30 per cent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture, and 70 per 
cent in manutacturing and other occupations. 
Second, those having over 30 and less than 50 
per cent engaged in agriculture. Third, those 
having 50 and less than 70 per cent. Fourth 
those having 70 per cent and over, these latter 
being almost exclusively agricaltural States. In 
a table he shows the aggregate value of manu- 
factured products, total acres of land on farms, 
aggregate value of farm lands, and value per 
acre by States and groups of States. I will just 
give the average. In the first group the average 
value per acre of the farm iand was $47.34. 
This includes Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Peansyl- 
vanuia and Delaware. The second group includes 
the other New England Siates and Ohio, Michbi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois where the manufac- 
turing is less. There the average value of the 
farm land is $33.71 per acre. In the third group 
where there is still less manufacturing and a 
larger proportion of agriculture the average is 
$19.70. The fourth group, including a large 
number of the Siatesof the Union which are 
largely engaged in agriculture, has an average 
price of its farm lands per acre of only $9.01, and 
in different counties of the same State, where 
some counties are more deyoted to manufac- 
turers than other, the value of farm land is in- 
creased in proportion. This table shows that in 
the counties in the first group of States contain- 
ing the largest manufacturing industries the 
farm lands are worth $71.85 per acre, while in 
those having the fewest they are worth only 
$40.33 per acre. So it goes on with the different 
groups which I will not takethe time to quote. 

Now it seems to me that there can be no quese 
tion that where manufacturing establishments 
are placed all about among the farms it increases 
the value of the farm lands and increases the 
prosperity and success of the farmers in those 
vicinities. We all know that to be the fact. It 
is indisputable. I could quotea good man 
more statistics to prove it, but I think it is suffi- 
ciently plain. 

1 confess that I was somewhat amused at the 
method of presenting the figures to show that in 
the first place manufactures did not affect the 
farmers scarcely at all,and that they were so 
few that they did not amount to anything, as 
was presented to us last Saturday, It was 
stated,—but I will not take the time to go through 
it,—that there were only 700,000 people of tne 

,000,000 in the country that were in any way 
affected by a protective tariff. 


Mr. Jostau Quincr—If the gentleman will 
allow me to my one moment,—I said 
that there were 830, out of the total number 
engaged in gainful occupations. 


A Comparison. 


Mr. Ware—The comparison I was going to 
make was that the gentleman said that there 
were only a number of sbout 800,000 who were 
engaged in industrial pursuits affected by the 
tania. 


Mr. Quincr—Yes, sir. 


pe 
po 
pursuits 


all know that the 
apiece. 


trial | sprinkling over the soil is advantageous, as 


I hear a great deal about the Cobden club* 
What is it? Why, it is a club organized in Lon: 
don and composed really of the government of 
the British Empire. Among the names of its 
members are those of the leading ministers of 
state, two Lu.dred members of Parliament, 
nearly ali of the millionaires and those engaged 
mainly in manufactures. They bave estavlished 
this club. What is their object? To spread the 
doctrines of free trade throughout the United 
States, the publication of documents to be sent 
here, and tbe exercise of their vast power in es: 
tablishing free trade clubs for the support of the 
Cobden club of Eoglaud. There is one in New 
York, especially adapted to their purpose as 1 
understand. There is another in our neighbor: 
ing town of Concord and there are many others 
for the purposs of inculcating and spreading the 
principles of free trade as put forth by the Cob: 
den club of England. One prominent member 
ot Congress from Ohio boasted that he had cir- 
culated 100,000 documents sent over from Ene: 
land amoog his constituents, promulgating the 
idea of tree trade. Are they so anxious that we 
should necome free traders that they are trying 
all thesethings I have spoken of? | answer no. 


A Protective Tariff a Benefit to 
the Farmer. 


I believe I see you looking «t your watches 
and you are beginning to grow impatient. But 
almost everybody has something to say in cons 
clusion, and I should like to say a few words in 
conclusion. “A careful and honest examination 
of the facts, figares and arguments ought to con 
vince every one,—and I have endeavored to give 
the facts which have seemed tome to be conclu: | 
sive,—that a protective tariff is of immense | ene 
fit to American farmers. 1t increases the value | 
of their lands; incresses the prices of their prod: | 
ucts; increases ee income and it gives | 
them a home marke¥, furnishing the only mar- 
ket for their perishable products; it saves the | 
cost of men pe saves the protite of mid- | 
diemen; and keeps the profits of both sides of | 
trade in this country; it enables farmers to pro- | 
vide fertilisers to enrich their lands and thereby 
increases the yleld of crops; it encourages man- 
ufacturing industries near their homes; it builds 
up villages and cities; it takes men trom farms 
and puts them into factories, changing them 
trom producers to consumers of farm products; 
it increases the production of manufactured ar- 
ticles ani cheapens their price; it keeps the 
money which the production of manufactured 
goods costs at home to circulate among our own 
people; itprevents our coin from leaving the 
country; it keeps the balances of trade in our 
favor; it increases our trade with foreign coun- 
tries; it increases the wealthoft the farmers; it 
increases the comforts and happiness of our 
working people, by giving them plenty of work 
at good wages; it saves the farmers from being 
taxed to support the general government, by 
making the foreigner pay a large portion of these 
taxes; it makes the whole country prosperous; 
it increases emigration; it draws capital from 
foreign countries to this; it makes money more 
plenty here and lessens the rate of interest; it 
provides an income to pay off our public debt, to 
build up our navy, our merchant marine; and 
tor needed public works, it provides for the com: 
mon defence, promotes the general welfare, and 
enormously ir.creases the wealth of the nation 
and the happiness and prosperity of the whole 


— 

owin viewof all these things, how under 
heavens American Citizens can vote for a man 
who shal! make laws to take away all these ben: 
efits and others and impose upon us free trade 
doctrines that are held so much at heart by all 
Englishmen, is more than | can understand. 

Mr Quincy—Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman one question. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he knows of any men who have 
been employed by the free trade club or that 
have been engaged in spreading the publications 
ot the Cobden club ? 


Mr Warr—No, sir, [don’t mean to say that 
men are employed to do this. 

Mr Quincy—I thought you said that men 
were employed to do this. 

Mr Ware—I meant to say that these clubs are 
Organized in behalf of free trade principles. I 
suppose that they are doing a great deal of that 
in England and that they are sending over here 
their documents and paid agents. 

Mr Quincy—Has the gentleman any knowl- 
edge of any paid agents? lask for information. 

Col. NeepHam—The Chair will say, Mr. Quin’ 
cy, that one man’s tpse dizit is as good as auoth: 
er’s. 

[The eloquent address of Mr. John E. 
Russell, and the discussion following, all of 
which were phonographically reported ex- 
pressly for the Ploughman, will appear in 
our next week’s issue.--ED.] 


ABOUT QUINCES. 

Although the demand for quinces in our 
markets is limited, good fruit always finds a 
ready sale. No tree in the orchard requires 
more care in its culture than this, and none 
receives so little, as a general rule. The 
pains ordinarily bestowed upon the potato 
crop are all that is necesgary, beside strict 
attention to the “borers,” which infest 
quince, apparently in preference to any 
other fruit tree. The soil should be deep 
and rich, inclining to clay, but well drained. 
Not only must the ground have a 
supply of manure in advance of planting, but 
to produce fine fruit it should receive a lib- 
eral dressing annually, In addition, an ap- 
plication of wood-ashes will be highly bene- 
ficial, and sulphate of potash has been found 
a potent fertilizer. 

Salt is frequently recommended for the 
quince, but is sometimes overdone. A slight 


it is to all manner of fruits. For a few 
years at first the soil must be stirred and all 
weeds kept down, but as the tree arrives at 
bearing age, mulching answers a better pur- 

than the continued culture. As to 


erous system of tillage. Keep out the 





| power avail nothing until they are utilized. |#0me who have tried the great West. My 


— Lucerne or alfalfa will anly succeed on 
dry sail. be 


BENEFITS OF THE “SILO.” 


BY HERVEY KENT. 


Editor Mass. Ploughman : 


In your report of the meeting held the 
2ist. of February, I notice in the answer 
made to a question by Mr. King, as to how 
much manure was used, it reads “ fen acres” 
where it should, ten cords. Also to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Poor, “ not how much of the top 
did you throw away,” but how far down did 
you test the heat, to get the 120 deg. I say 
four or five feet. I am deeply interested in 
any thing, that will benefit the farmers. 
They are at the bottom. The granite foun- 
dation ; upon which must rest all true pros- 
perity to our country. 

It is asad sight to go to the old home- 
stead, to go through many of the country 
towns in Vermont or New Hampshire, and 
see the desolation, where once, there were 
large prosperous families ; a school district, 
that could turn out seventy-five to a hundred 
scholars, now, you can find perhaps less than 
adozen. They have gone to the cities or 
out West; because, they could see no way 
to make the farm pay. With few exceptions 
the farms have been running down. Keep. 
ing less and less stock. There are places, 
where you can buy the land for from ten to 
fifteen dollars per acre, hardly the cost of 
the fences, say nothing about the buildings. 
Now, I believe a young man will do etter, 
to take one of these farms than to take his 
chance atthe West; especially if he values 
New England privileges; for his family. It 
sounds beautifully to say, “ going West, to 
ow with the country.” Few ofusknow) __ The value of farm animals in the United 
what bitter experiences come to some; or | States exceeds twenty-five hundred millions 
how many reap only disappointment; to die | of dollars. 
prematurely of homesickness. Volumes| — A Dakota farmer is said to have raised 


might be written of the sad experiences of seventeen bushels of wheat in three years 
from one grain of seed. 


— Wool markets in Texas are dull, 
— A French chemist distils brandy from 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


— Wisconsin has a larger dairy product 
than any other State in the Union. 

— Horse shoes have been made of sheep’s 
horn in France. 

— The beet sugar industry does not ap- 
pear to flourish in this country. 

— The number of oxen has greatly fallen 
off in Vermont. 

— Black birch has superseded black wal- 
nut for manufacturing purposes owing to the 
scarcity of the latter. 

— Grapes pay about $100 per acre profit 
in Fiorida, 

— New Hampshire will not pay claims for 
bounties on woodebucks if they have been 
killed on Sunday. 

— Willow trees should net be planted 
near tile drains as the roots will soon oh- 
struct the drains and render necessary cost- 
ly work. 


— American cheese is frequently shipped 
too green. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughmas 


FROM TENNESSEE. 


Agricultural sunshine is glorious, and that 
sunshine is most glorious which is most 
utilized by thoughtful farmers. 

The Ploughman of March 2ist has an 
editorial showing the folly and hurt of turn- 
ing cattle out to pasture or to grass on 
meadows too early in the spring, as they 
gain little substance in the matter of feed 
and do much harm by treading soft ground 
which is apt to bake hard in the sun, and 
by biting grass in its tenderest form, over- 
pruning and blighting it, as if the farmer 
designed to appropriate the whole sunshine 
and space of his meadows and pastures to 
raise annual crops of hurtful weeds, The 
Ploughman has not lived and labored forty- 
four years without often calling attention to 
this remarkable mistake. With a little 
more culture of the husbandman, agricul- 
tural science would be as brilliant to him as 
electric light, and out-talk the telephone 
within the wide range of humanity. 

The latent energy in coal for driving ma. 
chinery, unfolding and improving man, has 
existed for unknown thousands if not millions 
of years. The latent force of agricultural 
sunshine has had a similar existence. In 
his valuable lectures on light in this coun- 
try Prof. Tyndall made statements regarding 
the action of solar vibrations in the cells of 
plants, decompounding water, and supplying 
nascent hydrogen for the rapid growth of 
tissues, and decompounding carbonic acid, 
developing nascent carbon, which is equally 
necessary in the organization of plant or 
animal, Solar energy and agricultural 


— Over five hundred million quarts of 
edibles are canned in this country annually. 


— Rabbits do much damage in some parts 
of North Carolina. In Australia they are a 
great pest. 


— Top dress meadows now, and ample 
and profitable returns will ve secured. 

— Orchids are being imported in large 
quantities from Trinidad, and are quite 
costly. 


— Western horses are not so hardy nor 
so serviceable as Canadian horses, owing to 
the general use in the West of corn instead 
of oats and peas which are fed to horses in 
Canada. 

— Buttermilk is becoming a more popular 
summer drink than ever. 

— Artesian wells are a necessity on the 
Western plains. 








Both water and carbonic acid retain their | ®dvice would be, better try a New England 
natural disorganized form with great tenacity. | farm, where the soil is naturally good. Not watermelon. He could turn bis knowledge 
But when subject to the shaking of light | °° far from the chureh nor the echool house, | and skill to much better use. 
with six :r seven hundred millions of mil. | #nd Ge to ratsing stock. Build acheap silo) _ Honey made from apple blossoms is 
lions of vibrations in a second, their elements |!2 One section of the barn, and plant the | said to be finer than any other. 
are separated and obey new affinities—form- | land largely to corn. May have to start with; — Ostrich eggs are worth about twelve 
ing organized substances. Growth is won- commerzial fertilizers. Plant white southern ve adozen, Lhe market is as yet very 
| ited. 
derful on the farm, in the orchard and gar- | °F Common field corn. Let the corn get \'™ ¥ 
den. Without solar light and heat there nearly ripe and put it in whole, ears and all, Pa Bt noel product has more than 
: - ? ears. 
would be no life on this planet. To make | only remember it requires double the weight Oil cake chang co eo 
} i a _ 1 8 re vaiuaoie 

the most of life is to make the most of the | ‘Pp, where the corn is not cut as put in jadjurets to other feeds when intelligently 
forces that develop a thousand seeds of | but it saves expense of cutter and power. \used. ‘The large exports of these com- 
bread-corn from one. Agriculture is a mat- Weight with barrels of sand, and mix that modities show that the use of them in this 
ter of force the same as chemistry and |*‘terwards withthe manure. Now the more country is not as large as it ought to be. 

‘ |corn the more stock, and more manure, and | — ‘igh prices for fancy cattle are not so 
astronomy. Th It will b Stable busi | much the rage as they formerly were, and it 

The universe is governed by law, and|#°0"- ‘fe result will be a proutable uels | appears therefore that they are on a more 
neither plant life nor animal life is without|"®8S = ’ | solid and rational basis. 
the pale of the universe. The sunshine or| Paeturing is very cheap, and corn isthe) — {n England the curing of hay is a 
force that produces a large crop of weeds | cheapest winter feed. The best hay may be curiosity, as it is often as black as charcoal 
will, if wisely directed, give existence to a 


| sold at the highest market price. That, with when fed to the stock. ‘This arises from the 
large crop of corn or wheat. Agricultural | the cale of stock will soon bring in 0 fair in | — The analysis of artificial fertilizers is a 
force may be applied in many ways; but the ,°°™®*: 


dampness of the climate. 

P | very important and necessary work for the 
force that forms grain cannot do other work! 4 ™%n may build up a good business of | protection of agricultural purchasers. Any 
like making grass for hay at the same time. raising cows, for regular customers down | frauds should be most severely punished. 
Yet, curious to relate, one man may have as | C°UMtry, only get good stock. One great | — Very little Louisiana rice is shipped to 
much force on one acre as another has on|tTouble with the farmers in the country is-| the Eastern States. 

Thain J f - - 
ten acres without knowing where he gets|"°t 8° much more money needed as more; ~ en — Sa ee 
this power. Conditions of soil and climate {°""4/¢ and faithin their business. The |, — og kill about 1000 sheep every year 
have great influence on both tillage and 


silo can be made their salvation. In the way ‘es seseachanette, 
husbandry. Thorough drainage changes marked out no one can object to using the | 
the condition of a wet soil, but it cannot de-| the silo, as above. Nothing, however good, 
compose water, nor extract carbon from car-| ™t some will object to (if they were not the 
bonic acid, nor do the important work of originators)—nothing perfect, in this world. 
agricultural sunshine. Agricultural life with | Why not object to the rail cars, because they 
few exceptions is having a healthy growth 
over an immense surface, It is spreading 


sometimes run off the track and kill people? 
into new territory, and must have the 


Why venture te sea when so many are ship- 
strength of numbers, the wealth of nations 


wrecked? Why dare to go to bed when so 
many thousands die annually there? ‘The 
and the cultured common sense which pre- 
fers self-government to any otber. 


silo has come to stay, in some form. Time 
will give us experience. We shall learn how 

Why do Southern farmers grow so much 
cotton? Because they have a better cotton 


to make the most of it. To get hold of the 
true system of utilizing the most valuable 

climate than is found out of the planting 

States. Dante LEE. 


auxiliary to the farm. When that is accom- 
Tennessee, April 18, 1885, 


plished success will be assured. Mistakes 
FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


| 


— There are 20,000,000 horses in Russia 
— Speculation in wheat first began in 
Chicego in 1846. 

— Kansas is now producing cotton. 

— The raisin industry of California is in 
a prosperous condition. 

— Hungarian flour isdriving the French 
millers out of business, sothey have resolved 
to adopt the Hungarian system of milling 
our. 

—A large trade in the exportation of 
American cider has sprung up of late years. 
— A Texas ranch property has been sold 
in England for two and one half million dol- 
lars. 


— City buyers prefer honey comb tripe to 
the ordinary article, but there is only one 
pound and a quarter of honey comb tripe to 
fifteen pounds of other kinds, hence the for- 
mer is fifty per cent higher than the latter. 
— Imported silk comes from New Jersey 
English pudding is made in Delaware, 
French sauces in Connecticut and Rhine 
wines in California, 

— Mexican tobacco leaf has injured the 
sale of New England seed leaf. 


— A white oak tree in Connecticut has a 
girth of twenty two feet. 
— We consume about forty pounds of 
sugar per capita annually. 
— The canning industry has been dull for 
a year past. The cause is over production. 
— England buys on an average 150,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat every year. 
— Canada exports end imports eggs from 
this country. 
— The codling moth has been introduced 
into Nevada. 
— One fourth of the cotton crop of this 
country comes from Texas. 


have,and will be made. Zzperience only 
will prove to be the “craam that comes 
from spilt milk.” 

Yew Hampshire, 1885. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

In a late issue of your paper I find the 
following item: “A traveler through the 
South writes that white men are seldom seen 
working in the fields, the negroes doing the 
work.” 

Piease say to that “traveler” that he 
traveled on railroad routes, and did not see 
the rural districts, where 6 to 7-10ths of 
the Southern population live. The railroad 
and speculators, largest cotton growers, 
employ only blacks, as their hire is less and 
the speculators may keep stores and sell 
whiskey at 50 cents to $1 a bottle. I have 
known many North men who settled among 
us, but not one, when able to hire, even 
handled the plough or hoe. A visit yester- 
day, 11th of May, to an old friend, first time 
in fifty years, when he took me into a garden 
lot, I saw an orchard grass lot, with grass 
two feet high, thick stand and as fresh and 
green “as grass.” It was sown after clover, 
mown some three years, and at my request 
sown six or seven years ago. I saw Red 
Top, called Herds in this section, as high as 
the orchard, and heading out. The owner 
is 60 years old and born in Mississippi. 

P. 5. Irish potatoes are in bloom, sweet 
corn in bunch, and tassels in sight, garden 
peas have been on the tables tor ten to fifteen 
days, cabbages are heading. Lat. 34 deg.— 
Lettuce heading, asparagus on the table ten 
days or more, spinach fine, lettuce heading 
and has been used ten to fifteen days. 
Onions about the size of hens eggs, radishes 
--tired of them, strawberries, later than for 
years, now large and fine. Very cold for six 
days, fires comfortable. Very dry, rain 
needed. Fr 

Oxford, Miss., May 12. 


THE CROPS. 


MAY REPORTS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF AG. 

RICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, May 8. The May report of 
the Department of Agriculture relates to the 
progress of spring plowing and of cotton 
planting, and to the condition of winter 
grain. Cotton planting, though compara- 
tively late, is well advanced, fully four fifths 
of the proposed area having been planted. 
The usual proportion seeded on the first of 
May is probably five per cent greater. Last 
year but two thirds of the area wasin ger- 
mination at this date. Rains in Texas have 
delayed planting. Everywhere it was begun 
late, but the progress has at most points 
been unusually rapid. The plants have been 
slow in germination on dry areas, and have 
not yet made their appearance at many 
oints. Spring plowing is everywhere late. 
ast year at this date it was estimated to be 
two thirds done. This year it is scarcely six 
tenths. The estimated average of a series 
of years exceeds seven tenths. Leas than 
half of this work is done in the Eastern 
States, New York, Ohio and Michigan, A 
much larger proportion is finished in the 
Northwest, where corn, potatoes and other 
late planted crops are grown in smaller pro= 
portion. The injuryto the winter wheat 
crop was greater than appearances indicated 
on the first of April. ‘The roots were killed 
in the central belt even worse than was sup* 
posed. In New York the snow protection 
was ample except in spots, andin Michigan 
no material injury occurred; but in the 
Ohio Valley and in Missouri reports of con- 
dition are much reduced. In the South a 
slight improvement in the prospect has oc- 
curred. The average of condition in the 
principle wheat growing States is as follows: 
New York, 95; Michigan, 100; Ohio, 59 ; 
Kentucky, 45; Indiana, 70; Illinois, 42; 
Missouri, 60; Kansas,62. The genersl ay: 
erage is 70, instead of 77 in April, a reduc- 
tion of about 9 per cent, reducing the indi- 
cated production of winter wheat ta about 
240,000,000 bushels. The sandition of rye 
is also lower than yeported in April, yet 
much better than wheat, the average being 
86. The average condition of winter barley 
is 82, The mowing lands promise nearly an 
average crop of hay, the average condition 
being 92. Pastures look nearly as well ; con’ 
dition 90, 


— Enormous crops of peaches are grown 
in Australia and some years furnish food for 
the pigs. 

— Agricultural real estate is very much 
depressed in England. 

— We export four million dollars worth 
of agricultural machinery annually. 

— Moose have been increasing rapidly in 
Maine. 

— Sisal hemp is being cultivated on a 
large scale in Cuba, 

— New York city receives 25,000 barrels 
of eggs every week. 

— More stock are now in Michigan and 
more grass andcorn. The price of wheat 
has affected this change. 

— India is engaging in the dried fruit 
business. 

— Theannual wool clip of California is 
about forty million pounds, 


— One thousand pounds of ‘‘gilt edge” 
butter are sold every week in Boston mar- 
kets. 

— A cocoanut plantation has been started 
in Florida. 

— The United States raise half the total 
number of hogs annually produced in the 
world. 

— Indian, Persian and Russian wheats 
are not so profitable for grinding as Ameri- 
can, since they partake too much of the 
character of rice. 

—-Ensilage still continues in favor for 
milch cows. 

— The sale of Western dressed beef has 
been prevented by city ordinance in Balti- 
more. 

— Crossing the buffalo, or more properly 
bison, with common stock has not hitherto 
proved of any value. 

— There are 100,000,000 sheep in Aus- 
tralia. Flocks there are large, numbering 
from 50 to 250,000, one flock containing ov- 
er 1,500,000 head. 

— There is no known cure for hog chole« 
era. 

— Congress has given away 260,000,000 
acres of public lands since 1800. 

— Strawberries are coming into the mar- 
kets from the South. They do not possess 
the flavor of Northern grown berries. 

— Oleomargarine is still sold in large 
quantities. The remedy is to make a higher 


CRANBERRY GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Allow me to ask through your valuable 
paper why the “Cranberry Growers’ Associ- 
ation of New England” was given up P 1s it 
not for the interest of cranberry growers, 
that it should be reorganized ? 1 find much 
of interest anc value in the reports of the 
New Jersey “Cranberry Growers’ Associa- 
tion” of which 1 am a new member,and would 
like to join with others in the formation of a 
society which shall have at heart the inter- 
est of the growers of Massachusetts, the 
Capeespecially. Yourstruly, J. A. 0 

Boston, Mass. 





tar It may be of interest to those who are 
ready to complain at the high prices asked 
for stallion service to know that for the Eng- 
lish Lorse Hermit a fee of a thousand dollars 
is charged. Sterling and Galopin, two other 
English horses, command $750 each, and 
many ofthe most noted Clydesdale and 
Shire horses command higher prices in Eng: 
land and Scotland than in this country. 
The price of a good sire is of little conse- 
quence in selling a good colt ; generally the 
higheat priced horse is the most profitable 
horse to breed to, especially if the mare is 
good.—[Western Agriculturist. 


—The boom in German carp and fish 
ponds is on the wane, 
— Chickens are now hatched by electrici- 





should not be packed in any sub- 








aunllp-—(oseh Hoopes in Phila. Pres. 


Pmt, —-1 & tendency to heat as this will 
infallibly on spoil the eggs. 





ty. The hen will g% grade of butter 








of Scrofulg 


bly More genera) than an 
is insidious in character, 
if in running sores, » Pustolar 
Wellings, enlarged joints, 
ete. Hood's Sars: aparilin 
scrofula from the blood. 
ched, and he althy. : 
y aMicted with Scrofula, 
r had two running Sores 
kK five bottles of Hood's 
consider myself ¢ ured,” 
swell, Mass 


Bold, Me., had se Tofuloug 


» Spring andfall, Hoo 
him. _— 


Rheum 


yria, O., suffered greatly 

a salt rheum, « aused by 

At times his hands would 

He tried various prep. 

; finally took Hood's Sar. 

ys: *‘ lam entire ly well.” 

ft rheum on his hands and 

is legs. He took Hood's 

entirely cured.” J B, 
bon, Ohio, 


parsaparilla) 


ts. $1 six for $5. Made 
& ©CoO., Lowell Mass. 
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NEW MODEL 
Eureka Mower. 


1 , < 

THE COMING MOWING | ‘MACHINE 7 $ 
may 

\ Eureka Mower is the only successful’direct draft,’front cut Mower ever constructed 
w and better prineiple in mowing machines.* There are thousands already in use, and 
si side cut mowing machines are fully appreciated and acknowledged by the many 


ver and trample down the cut grass, as all other mowing machines do, but leaves it 
sves itin such condition that it will cure as quic kly. untedded, as grass cut with 
when tedded, and mates better hay. It gives a choice of sides to mow on; the ability 
side bill, or across lodged grass, or at one end of a piece, instead ef around it— 
cee 2 all farmers will appreciate. And, as itis the lightest draft mower in ihe 
ar used enabies a farmer to do as much work with one “Eureka” as can be done 
wing machines made. Although the cutter-baris wide, being in front, the 
rough a narrower space thao a mower can with the cu ter-bar projecting out at 
ter-bar is in front, the driver can much more readily see obstructions as he ap- 

» the cutter-bar is at one side. I will mow successfully in orchards, or stumpy 

t is well edapted to New England farms, and will work in any place where any 

tter than any other mower can. 
able mower to ride. And, qonees its capacity for cutting, its advantages 
sking a superior quality of hay, it is by fa 


THE CHEAPEST MOWER IN MARKET! 


ve cireular, or call and see it, if you want to get the best mower in existence, and 
»u the most fer your money. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass., 
NEW ENGLAND 


AGENTS. 





son Potatoes, Corn, Cabdbages and Toba 


LICATIONS at eu 


LARGE YIELDS OF CO:iN 


ON VERY POOR LAND. 


RY STEWART GIVES HIS EXPERIENCE IN ‘ FARM 
AND HOME” FOR MAY 1885, 


95 Bushels of Shelled Corn on Two Acres with 


“ic MAPES CORN MANURE. 


BIG CORN CROPS. 


sJapted to corn, but so poor that without manure it would not have 5 
»wed five inches deep, thorough'y harrowed, and mark 
ipeuends of Mapes Cera BPertilizer wast 
* Prolific Corn was drepp ed in each bill; 50: pounds m 
fiery] lantiog The season was wel a 
, horse-hoe, which does most « 
ta good deal of hand-hoein ¢, wh 
the horse was hidden by the 
ervais, scattered on the surface 
lobe last application was made w 
he lowest ears were above my 
ears would mature perfectly, but those inex 
The corn was allsound. Lhe croy 
corn, three acres, yielded 439 bus 
1y wen, and psid for by the bus 
; two bushels of ears shelled 


easive Aoeings. 


rue SECRET OF 


vas pl 


AS atest! 


ONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSET 
* years at 0490.84 and $32 OS, being 
priee per ton was 949.386. Thi« 
Mapes Tebaceco Manure. [t must! 

t estimated value of materials composi 

cages, commissions, eic., etc 


Maoure is only Perty-six Dollars per ton, and at t 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO,, 


1>* FRONT STREBT, NEW YORK, N. ¥., 
er, 242 STATE 4TREST, HARTFORD, CONN. 


WHEELER’S 


Clipse Windmit 





1 ail wearing parts are mac 
ke mill, and is the only Solid & 
equarety eutoft the wind when ne 
eisno “clap trap” affair, built to be 
ne ¢ man as much as another We send 
n are tolerated. Our Warehouse is the largest or 
r water supply materials are kept c 
Large Railroad jobs filled at chert | seit ce 
ry supplied. #@~ For Circulars apply to 


L i. WHEELER, Neo. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


/ILIAMS, CLARK & C0'S 
| FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE 
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Is} Of the —— Slaughtered for New York. 


SAC FPOTILITERS fort eee | CROP 


si \O POR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Boling I.) 
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Stover vinaioalll 


HIGHEST AWARD 


{aT THE 


CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


at Ti 


MASS. CHAR'LE MEC'S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Namerous other Medals & Diplomas 


THE SIMPLEST MILL MADE 


This OLD and RELIABLE Windmill has now been 
in use for over 13 Years, and persons i tending to em- 
ploy th's economica! method of water supply either fur 
Residences, Dairies, Florists, Institutions, Town and 
Village Water Service or other purposes, wil! find it for 
the:r advantage to call upon us or send for Cataloga 
This mili requires ik ss attention than a 
made, a special frature being the anti-frict 
hearings upon which the turn table rest« and turns 
This will commend itself at once to avy mechenc, as o 
great importance, a8 no oiling i required here, and 
friction is reduced tothe owest poin:, thes allowing 
the wheel to move qnickly into the wird and commen 
work Tue Workmanship and FINISU is of a superior 
order, and sati«faction is always ga srantec 

PUMPS, TANKS, PIPE and all other fittings for 
alshed and ESTIMATES givgn. 

Written testimonials from our castomers may be scea 
at our office. 


MENuY wi KAMUBS & OS, Riw England Agents, Mason Building, Liberty 5q-, Byston 


—— 


IHOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


SOO EHMAD ON HAND. 
Largest and Ohoicest Herd in this Country 
Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in persen. 


Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 14,212 
Ibs. 5 ounces; ave: age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 14,164 ibs 
15 ounces. 


In 1882 our entire herd of - 
19,500 Ibe Carat of eight three-year-olds averaged 
in this herd had made records 








April 1, 1884, ten cows 
— from 14,000 to 18,000 each, averaging 15,608 lbs. 6 8-10 ozs. 
earending June, 1894, five mature cows cremnged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
ers of the Netherland Family, five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old averaged 


58. 12-5 ounces. 
BUTTER RBWConRDs. 
ws averaged 17 lbs. 54 ounces per week. 
heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 lbs. 43 ozs. per week. 
_— a ifers, two years old and younger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces per week. 
—s signel jmperte d Netherland Family of six cows (two being but 8 years old) averaged 17 


hen writing always mention Mase. Ploughman. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 


92) 
ONEl-t LAMESE DE SHOOK FARR, sx macuss, N.Y. 


Important 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from causes which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to oceasion solicitude; and that fatal re- 





uilments. Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of a message over a 


Telegraph | 


wire is not @ more positive proof of the 
electric current, than are pimples and boils 
ot the contamination of the bigod by im- 
titer. Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock 

» Mass., says: “ For years my 

been in a bad condition. The | 

n was so feeble that I suffered 

m numbness of the feet and | 

s ulso afflicted with boils. After 

tiles of Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 
s freely, and I have no 


” Like ar 


Electric 


shock, the pains of 
through the body. 
disease, and need 
Char! , 
Mass., 


L cir 


rnun bness, 


Rheumatism dart | 
Rheumatism is a blood 
$ an alterative treatment. 
70 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
S Twe years ago I was pros- 
ited by Rheumatism. I tried a variety 
‘ with little benefit, until 
u using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
i me, and, at the end of the fifth 
[ was entirely cured.” Miss A, 
143 I st., South Boston, Mass., 
I have been ill a long time, from 
poverty of the blood and abscesses, 


Ayer’ s Sar 


lias liad the 
1 ndet 


Save: 


redies, 


wood, 


SUVS: 


effect of toning me 
its use I am fast gaining color, 
tit nd strength.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & 


sults proceed from the neglect of trivial | 


| alte dd.” 


| sure as that afforded by 


Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in science or medicine, 
more important than that of Ayer’s Com- 
pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
restored health and strength to thousands. 
Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 
““Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 
and Bilious troubles, when ey erything else 
The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
to order Ayer’s Sarsapariila from your 
druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
from an impure and vitiated condition of 
the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 
appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
cases, With excellent results.” 


Lighti 
up the faces, und relieving the sufferings of 
thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
jada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
widow ; the only support of three children. 
Several months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and w as compelled to give 
up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a bottle of 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 
to resume’ her work, and is 
strength daily, Use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


No other preparation is so universally 
esteemed for its purifying 
ating qualities. 

Maas., U.S. A. 


rilla.” Dr. A. B. I 


gaining 


and invigor- 


Co., Lowell, 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Lithegrapherse 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers, 


Wetal & Glass Show Cards, 


We w 


l send to any address on receipt of 60 cents 


“SORAP 


f 25 assorted sheets o 


PIoT URES, 


lat 6 cents per sheet. As 
santity of these, which we 


liate application will be necessary 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ALF. COOKE’S CELEBRATEO ADVER- 
TISING CIRCULARS. 


omic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 
DIPLOMAS 


—FroR— 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


apra :tf 


iorough a 


THOMAS’ 
OIL-TROUGH 


REE PROTECTOR. 





Neatest, Cheapest, and most Durable 
Protector in the Market 


FYVUIS improved Protector effectually protects the 
trees against the CANKER WORMS 

Every one owning trees should use our new pro 

tor, beca'ise, 

f class protector, manufactured from 
nd wil last for years. 
orrugated prevents its sagging when on 

e tree. 

3. It bas a pan large enough to contain oil for the 
season, and a perpendicular front to the pan, which 
P prevents the oil from blowing out. 

4. It is so arranged that there 
girdling or injuring the tree. 

5. In our protector the packing will remain the 
year round wituout injaring the tree, and so prevent 
the codling and tussock moths from ascending. 

6. ‘We t use Petroleum Oil and fill the pans early in 
the fall. 

7. The oil troughs are easily cleansed when filled 

th grabs (‘hey are protecte.t from dirt and leaves) 

y using a piece of No. 7 or 8 wire bent ia the form 
of a common clasp hook. 

it will prevent the codling and tussock moths, 

x-liee, curculio, caterpillars, etc., from secend- 
es, andis soconstructed asto be a per- 
er against canker worma. 

9. This protector is so cheap that every one own- 
ing trees canapplyit. It is simply insuring your 
trees against insects for a few cents a year. 

10. Parties who have applied Thomas’ Tree Pro 
tector have received the following year more than 
200 per cent. of the cost of it, and still have the pro- 
tector for ten or fifteen years. 


is no danger of 


Boston, APRIL 20th 1885. 
Tueo. B. Tuomas, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request that I should 
examine the statement made in a circular issued by 
one J. C. Stevens of 155 Eliot St., Boston, Mass., nad 
that your patent was an infringement upon certain 
patents mentioned therein, I would say that the 
allegatio1s ma de therein are false in some respects 
and made with the intent to deceive the public, 
since the patents issued to J. C. Starbuck, David P. 
Matt hews and William J. Towne, named in such cir- 
cular, have all expi red, and any one is freeto use 
the principles in and covered by said patents, or to 
ase or manufacture the exact articles as claimed by 
them individually. 

Neitber is your patent an infringement upon the 
patenti«sued to Edw. C. Bates, mentioned in said 
sircular, since his combinati n is entirely distinct 
from yours, andis for the combination withthe 
sloping roof of cylindrical band permanently at- 
tached thereto and a secondary cyndrieal band, and 
adapted to be readily removed therefrom. Your 
patent bas pothicg ef the kind, and since the Bates 
claim is a combination one and you employ an en 

irely different combination of parts, Ido not cop 

ane your patent to infringe upon said paten’. 

As io the Cook patent of 1880, which this circular 
alleges you infringe, there are no new princpiles in- 
volved in the siogle claim which is likewise a com- 
bination one, and is limited to the precise form and 
*pecial arrangement of the parts forming the tree 
protector, which consist of a flexible cloth, movable 
riagand nnular receptacle or oil troush, and I do 
not consider your patent to infringe tin acy manner 
whatever. 

I consider the circular issued by said Stevens to 
be an invasion of the rights ot others, and one calcu- 
lated to seriously iojare their business, since it 
deters many from purchasi og by making false sta‘te- 
ments which are then d ~ iubted among the public. 

Yours tru) 


FRE DERICK CURTIS. 


T. B. THOMAS, 


<6t av mcw POINY, mass. 


ae 


ferent Styles with your name 
cograved, 10 - A Cloth and Gilt boand 
Agents’ Book of oe Sa wh 2S ctx. feiree 
samples, Card Co., W 
This Company does not = 


m) 28 


LOOK WHAT YOU CAN GET! 


6 Silver Plated a Spoons. 
1 hild’s Knife. 
's Fork. 











1 Child's Spoon, 
We anranteeall tobe SILVER 
PLATE Tra 

troduce rs. we giv 

ps ty 4 the above 


“Big pay to Ag’ts. 


ap25—1it 
Bro. Jonathan's Jokes 


20 pages, Mustrated. Sent, 
Postpaid, for Twelve Centa, 
New York. 


Excelsior Publishing House, 29 & 31 
mbhi7 :13t 











STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
— FOR — 
SOUTH 
AND 


NEM L. weer, 


Express train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. BR 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6:30 P. M. 
Tickets and Staterooms at 


. W. RICHARDSON. Boston, 
A. &. FOLSOM, Bont. & B.P. B. yaw 


10 i" Serap Pietnres and 12 Hidden Name Cards, 


10c. Sample Book Sc. L. Jonze &Co., Nassau, 
my 16.183 








Lnaorsed Oy the itignhest Meaicui A sinorely. 


A Healthfal and Delicious Beverage 
aud Tenic for Family Use. 


Superior to Lime Juice or Lemons. 


A Remedy for Dyspepsia and ills aris. 
ing froma dis+rdered stomach. 


and relief 


Special! comme nde a asa preventive 
for Chole », Sunstre Fevers, Colds, Coughs, 
oe gi able in 4 te diff ties. 


A Specific fer Seasichnens. 
~ l tr 


Avery Lact ate ( 0. Beste nm, Mass 
U SE 
STANDARD 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR 


CORN, 


POTATOES 
GRASS 


And All Other Crops. 


Guaranteed to be Always the Same 


For sale by Local fend for Books and 


Circulars, to 


Standard Ferlilizer Co., 
30 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


S27. co. per Ton, EF. OQ. B. 
AT FALL RIVER, MASS., 
FOR 


OHURCH’S 


FISH & POTASH. 


ANALYSIS. 


Agents. 


Cuemist, C. A, GOESSMANN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 
Tiverton, R. I. 


167 Ibs. per Bag. 
Address 

JOB HATHAWAY, General Agent, 
ap18-9t Steep Brook, Mass. 


THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


Is the best working and most powerfal Wind. 
Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
which unites the most perfect form of wind 
wheel with the most perfect method of regu 
lation. Geared Millsa specialty 

For Descriptive Circulars apply to 

THE DANA WINDMILL CO., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. 5. 4 


_mbi ecowtf 


‘WORLD'S S EXPOSITION ni NEW ‘ORLEANS, 


gute r, ie 
led to 

y the Cooley 
. First Pree 
mium for Sept. or Oct. but- 
ter, Class 2, and the First 
Premiam for Print Butter, 
Remember the COOLEY 
has a Patented Process, 
Others imitate construction 
but cannot use the process, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 

Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
Ma’ ket Street, Boston. 


Agents, 43 Son'h 
mehl4-7t-eow 


ON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Sesh Beari p Geass 
Tare Beam and Beam 


6O 


JONES he pays the freight—for free 


’ 


Price List mention this 
sddveos JONES OF Bina AiWTOR, 
Binghamten, N.Y. 





wr... 


INSTRUMENT 


for tetracing, level- 
ing, ditching and 
draining lands, lay- 
ing off lots, and 
foundations for 
houses, etc., etc. 


Address, 
The Bostrom Automatic Level Co., 


Nashvilie, Tennessee. 
ap25 :4tecw 


Treatise on ff 
TERRACING 
free. 





Midden Name, Embossed and 
New Chrome Cards, name in new 


{\ 


Outfit, all for 16 cts. 
" myi-cowst 





~ LAND OF THE DO8 PONY. 


[Butler’s Book o on Manitoba.] 


Dogs in the Territories of the Northwest 
have but one function—to haul. Pointer, 
setter, lurcher, foxhound, greyhound, Indian, 
mongrel, miserable cur or the beautiful 
Esquimaux, allalike sre destined to how! 
under the driver's lash, totug wildly at the 
moose-skin collar, to drag until they can 
drag no more, and then to cie. The dogs 
are put one after another in tandem fashion. 
plete train bers four, but three, or 
sometimes even two, are used. The train of 
dogs is harnessed to the cariole, or{sled, by 
means of two long tracer, between which the 
dogs stand one after another, the heed of 
one dog being about a foot behind the tail 
of the dog in front of him, They are at 
tached to the traces by a long collar, which 
slips on over the head and edrs; and then 
iies close on the swell of the neck; this 
collar buckles on each side of the traces, 
which are kept from touching the ground 
by a back-band of leather, buttoned under 
the dog’s ribs, Tue back-band collar is 
generally covered with little brass bells and 
gayly colored ribbons. Great pride is taken 
by the half-breed drivers in turning out a 
train of dogs in good style. 
Tre fact is patent that in hauling the dog 
is put to a work from which his whole 
nature revolts, with the single exception of 
the E-quimaux, and to haul with him is as 
oatural es that of a pointer to point. The 
nauling dog’s day is a long tissue of trail, 
for from the first streak of dawn to the close 
of the day he is harnessed and at hard 
abor, with but one meal of two pounds of 
pemmican, of a fiozen whitefish or two, as 
che intense cold increases and the dogs tire 
out. The half-breed drivers, too, are brutal 
fellows, and belabor their teams without 
nercy at times. This inhuman thrashing, 
the franctic howling of dogs, the bitter and 
terrible cold, make up the mode of winter 
travel. 

From the first covering of snow the whole 
surface of the plain is one vast sheet of 
white, so bright and glistening as to render 
men blind, and sometimes crazy, by the 
continual glare. Not a sound is heard over 
this immense waste, save now and then at 
night the sharp bark of the coyote wolf— 
aot aspeck or even a bird dots the blue 
vault of heaven, nothing but solemn stillness 
and immense cold, culminating about mid- 
winter at from 40 deg. to 44 deg. below 
zero, or over 70 deg. of frost. ‘The cold be 
comes piercing and a bitter frost sweeps 
across its surtace. In midwinter the snow 
alls every day, with a high westerly wind, 
veeiing toward the north, and thick with 
poidra, Gry ice specula hard as gravel, and 
»i.zzards jump up all of a sudden in seem- 
ingly pleasant weather—commencing with a 
gale and increasing to a hurricane, the wind 
iowing at the rate of from forty to fifty 
miles an hour, while the thermometer reg 8 
tes irom 36 deg. to 40 deg., below zero, 
wih the clouds of snow dust, hard :s 
bullets, the effect can well be imagined. 
Men are silent; their lips are blue acd re 
fuse to utter the worus they feel. Where 
the skin is exposed it becomes frost-bitten ; 
eyes and nostrils are glued together, ung 
ici les hang from the eyelids, To touch a 
kn fe with the hand woud burn like a coal 
of tie. Ihe hot tea freezes while it is being 
fiunk, breath freezes instantaneous!y into 
solid lumps of ice, and 40 degrees below 
zero meaos death, ina period whese vura- 
tion woul! expire in the hours of a winter's 
daslight, if there was no fire or means of 
ainding one on the trail. 


" BIRDS’ EY ES. 





(Gentleman's Magazine ) 


Nature has many surprises for those who 
waiton her. One of the greatest she ever 
favored me with was the sight of a wounded 
Mayeliamic eagle owi | shot on the Rio Ne- 
gro, in Patagonia. The haunt of tms bird 
was an isiand in the river overgrown with 
giant grasses ard tall willows, lerfl-ss now, 
for it was in the middie ot winter. Here | 
sought for and found him waiting on his 
perch forthe suntoset. He eyed me so 
calmly when Laimed my gun that I scarcely 
had the heart to pull the trigger. He had 
reigned there so long, the feudal tyrant of 
that remote wilderness ! Many a water rat, 
stealing like a shadow along the margin be- 
tween the deep stream and giant sushes, he 
had snatched away to death ; many a spot- 
ted wild pigeon had woke on its perch at 
night with his cruel crooked talons piercing 
its flesh ; and beyond the vallry on the bushy 
uplanes many & crested tinamou had been 
slain on her nest and her beautiful glossy 
lark green egys left to grow pale in the sun 
and wind, the little lives that were iu them 
dead because of their mother’s death. But 1 
wanted that bird badly, and hardened my 
neart; the “ demoniacal laughter” with 
which he had so often answered the rushing 
sound of the swift black river at eventide 
would be heard no more. I fired ; he swerved 
on his perch, remained suspended for a few 
moments, then slowly fluttered down. Be- 
hind the spot where he had fallen was a great 
mass of tangled dark green grass, out of 
which rose the tal: slender bules of the trees 
overhead through the fretwork of ieafless 
twigs the sky was flushed with tender rose 
ate tints, for the sun had now gone down 
and the surface of the earth was in shadow. 
There, in such ascene and with the wintry 
quiet of the Jesert over it all, 1 found my 
victim stung by his wounds to fury and pre- 
pared for the Jast supreme effort. Even in 
repose he is a big eagle like bird ; now his 
appesrance was quite altered, and in the 
dim, uncertain iight he looked gigantic in 
size—a monster of strange form and terrible 
aspect. Exch particular feather stood out 
on end, the tawny barred tail spread out like 
a fan, the immense, tiger colored wings wide 
open and rigid, so that as the bird, that had 
clutched the grass with his great feathered 
claws, swayed his body slowly from side to 
side—just as a snake about to strike sways 
its head, or as an angry, watchful cat moves 
its tail—first the tip of one, then of the oth- 
er wing touched the ground. ‘The black 
horns stood erect, while in the centre of the 
wheel shaped head the beak snapped inces* 
sently, producing a sound resembling the 
clicking of a sewing machine. ‘Th's was a 
suitabie setting for a pair of magnificent fu- 
rious eyes, on which I gazed with a kind of 
fascination not unmixed with fear when I 
remembered the agony of pain suffered on 
occasions from sharp, crooked talons driven 
into me tothe bone. ‘The irides were of a 
bright orange color, but every time I at- 
tempted to approach the bird they kindled 
into great globes of quivering yellow flame 
the black pupils being surrounded by a scin- 
tillating crimson light which threw out mi- 
nute yellow sparks into the air, When 1 
retired from the bird this preternatural fiery 
aspect would instantly vanish. 


CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 


[From the Christian Register.] 

Among the heresies which cropped out at 
two meetings of the Sunday school union 
was the belief on the part of two of the 
essayists that the Sunday school is the cnil 
dren’s church, and that they should not be 
expected to attend church with their parents. 
This position was promptly and, as it seems 
to us, effectually refuted at the time in the 
course of the discussion which the papers 
awakened. ‘Ihe habit of church-going should 
be formed early. ‘The parent owes it to the 
child to see that this aabit is acquired. In 
most matters relating to its education it is 
readily admitted that a cuild must be led to 
acquire certain habits of intellect, behavior, 
and character, not because of their imme. 
diate effect, but because of their influence 
upon its more mature life. This applies 

with as great force to attendance upon church 
as to any other agency in its education. 
hat the child cannot understand the sermon 
or the service does not matter. He can feel 
it, if there is any feeling in it. He can take 
it in through his lungs, through his pores, 
as well as through hisears, He abs rbostre 
religious and emotivnal aimosphere of the 
place. He lays up @ store Of associaiivns 
which he will desire to continue, Not tbe 
least important of the navits formed is thai 
of wliance with good men and Women, not 
only in the act of worship, but in the suppoit 
ot enterprises which have the good of hu 
manity as their supreme object. It is an 
eXceilent preventive to the formation of a 
self engrossed, self seeking individualism, 
which is all too prevalent. 





— Over halt a million rose trees are an- 
nually imported into this country from Eng- 
iand, France and Holland. 


em” The warmer weather often has a depress- 
ing nod debilitating effect. Hood's Sarsapariila 
overcomes ail languor and lassitude. 





— The electric light has now been in use ata 
considerable numoer of mines in Europe long 
enough to demonstrate its value, and asa result 
its use 1s extending rapidly. At many of the 
French, German and Belgian collieries the elec: 
tric light is used on the surface and at the land’ 
ing stages at the foot and head of the shafts. 





“ Close the door gently, 
And bridle the breath; 

I've one of my headaches— 
I’m sick unto death.” 


“Take ‘ Pargative Pellets,’ 
They’re pieasant and sure 
I've some in my pocket 
I'll warrant to cure.” 
Dr. Pierce’s “ Pleasant Pargative Pellets” are 
both preventive and curative. 





THE ‘STANDARD 
NEW MODEL BUCKEYE. 


The Buckeye in 1885 enters upon its TW ENTY-NEVUTH SEASON. 
and distinction possessed by no other farm implement. 
it for all emergencies and for all work in the hay tield. 


IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS, 


but is staunch and reliable under all conditions of grass cuttings. 
of the hay crop of New England is cut with the BUCK EWR. 

It comes forward this year possessing all the real improvements that have beep made in mowing 
machines up to the proeant time, and farmers may rely upon it that there is no work to be done in the hay 
field the BUCK EWE cannot do, while it will draw lighter, cost le+s for re pairs, and its record shows 
it will last twice as long as any other machine. 

We would caution the public against base imitations which are put upon the marke‘, claiming to be 
equal to or better than the BUCH EWE, and secking to reap the benefit of the BU cK EW B'S long 
ani well earned reputatian. 


Do not let your dealer put upon you on imitation, When for a very little more money you can have the 


GENUINE BUCKEYE, 


which is no experiment, will make your haying season pleasant and profitable, and in the end save many 
times the difference in cost, from its greater durability and simplicity. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


THE MACEE <= 
STANDARE 


PLATE IRON FURNACE (7 


It has won a reputation 
Tbe farmers have found that they can rely upon 


For these reasons the larger portion 





oda or Lime; 1s not made 
». nothing injurious to the 
shi nor ‘the finest febric. Is entirely pure. Will no 
all or harden woollens. Insures a pure and last ng 
ite. Used like ary soap, and by everybody, eves 
| inexperienced hands, with perfect success. Con 
tains no beaching powder or anything *, like 
} hature. Removes easily al! stai s met with in the 
sundry. Isa true odorless, antiseptic and sanitary 
| soar he rendering it valuable for sick rooms and hos 
} pilals 


and contains 


If you cannot get it of your grocer, send direct to 
the office of the Company. Manufactured unde 
Patent Jan. 23, 1877, and for sale by the 


; 
| CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| 


The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing 
bnt a poor one i* a curse, 

Send for a descriptive cirenlar of the Mage 
Standard, and read what the users say abont it 
merits. It is the most carefully constructe 
most powerful heater, and the most econo 
aoy Farance inthe market. We warrant i 
lutely gas and dust tight,andto give perfect 
faction in every particular 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 


Nos- 32 to 38 Union, 
and 19 to 27 Friend Sts., BOSTON 


my23- Sieow 


Fer Sale, 


been noted for 
In Vermont, cheap for cash, 140 acre 


ian Farm, Tillage, Pasture and Woodland Lal . an 
new 9-roomed dwelling House, ‘‘arriage me eas 
House, Barn, Shed, etc ; never fai spring of s a 7 YEARS 
; 


running water; adjoining the famous Piymouth 
Pond, which is about | mile long bs 4 wide; mag al 

ficent scenery; splendid fishing al bo «ting tt Spast will be strictly 
stone's throw from the dwelling Hot ted 4 >Maintaived. 

the southwestern slope to the Bla ? lier, 5 For pamphlets, ad* 
ia the Green Mountains in Plym ut r dress 


few ods from School Houte, tf GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


P. O., 64 miles from Ludlow oa Ct. 
hours by raii from Boston. Address Gen ral Selling Agerts, Boston! ™Mass. 
Tyron, Vt. “pul 


meh23-tf JAS. McDUKMOTT, 


Wanted, a Farmer. 


ie + yy having purc 
about 110 acres, desires to f 
farmer, married], temperate and industr 
with good references, io take charge of 
leasing it at a nominal price, or by 
the expense of owner. ‘Ihe Farm is div 

grase and tillage, "| weod and balance pasturag 
The situation is about 50 mi.es from Rosie. 0 und as 
healthful and beauti‘ul as can be found in New Eng 
land. Twoniles from R. KR. station To tue rig 
person an excellent opportunity is offered. 

Address 


160 Congress Street, 
EDW o 
JAS L. LATILE, JR, Pres. 
my9-5%t 


- Soluble Pacific Guano, 


Annual Saics Over 50,000 Tons 


This high grade Fer 
tilizer produces crops 
of superior quality and 
quantity. It is not 
stimulant, but a plant 
food. The high stand 
avd for which it has 











00 NGT PURCHASE 


Your SEEDS 


Until you have seen our new 





rased a Farm of 
i 


managing 


» CTIARLES, 
Medford, Mass. 


~ GATALOGUE. 


Send for a Copy. 


Addres 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER. 
26 ° Market Strect, 26 
BOSTON, "ASS 
wANY FARE FOR, SEY 
Tan: lawn MM wer a thie your Tardware 
icated, » | ses 


Jatalogues free. 
0., Boston, Mass 


PLANTS ever gro 
SIDE NURSERY, 
new and standard var 
alogues sent free. 


c. 8. PRATT, 
NO. READING, "A488 | 


- Newton'simp ¢ 
7) toias: them hrm ‘COW TIE 
& draws oo m Wit 
n hem cath e+ 4 
sfr for f head, ke ps them 
Send for Cireula 
NEWTON, Batavia, lls 


South 


teow 
@argetine. the 
Cure for 


_my33-8 
Infa!lib Tan Wasrmee a Gann 
| my2-"4t 


GARGET seed conn, 


IITAVE a supply of the Hapgood 8-Rowed Yel- 
las stood the test of years. | low Seed Corn wit h large Kernel, which planted 
Safe, reliable, effectiv >. Send | in rows 34 by 3 feet, will produce a yield of 80 bushels 
» circular with teati-| of Shelle d¢ orn to ‘the acre, with ordinary cultiva- 
» &c. Sent postpaid} tion. Price $1 per peck ; $2.50 per bushel. Call on 
THE GARGETINE | or address C. E. HAPGOOD & CO., 224 Purchase St., 
my23-13t Boston, or JOAB ILAPGOOD, 
my2-6t Sheowsbary, Mass. 


IRON TURBINE WIND 


for $1. Send by postal no te. 
co., Granvil e,N YW. 


IS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? , 


] Vw you feel generally miserable or suffer with a 
thousand and one indescrible bad feelings, 
both mental and physical? Among them low spirits 
nervourness, weariness, lifelessness, weakness, diz 
ziness, feelings of fuline *8 or bloating after eat 
or sense of “ goneness or ¢«mptiness of atomact 
morning, flesh sofs and lacking firmness, headache, 
biurring of eyenght, specks floating be fore the eyes, 
nervous irritability, poor memory, chilliness, alter 
nating with hot flushes, lassitude, throbbing, 
gurgling or rumbling sen sations in bowels, with heat 
and nippivg pains occasionally, palpitation of heart, 
short breath on exertion, slow circulation of blood. 
cold feet, co and oppression in chest and back, 
ain around the loins, aching and weariness of the 
ower limbs, drowsiness afier meals but nervous ioe mae = Ya teat 
wakefulness at night, languor in the morning and a ie aiae 
constant feeling of dread aif something awfal was Cy BUCKEYE FORCE Pt MP, 
chant to scopes. ee =z» Double acting. Non-freezing, 
f yeu have any or ailof these symptoms, sen ; . 
36 cents to GEO. N. STODDARD, drueist, 122 wei | 8. EVERETT & CO. 
Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y., and I will seod you, | 413 So. Market St., Boston, 
postpaid, some simple and harmless powders, pleas. Send for Circulars. 
ant to take and easy directions, which, if you tollow, mbh|4-eowtf 
will positively aod effectually cure in from one — - 
three weeks’ time, no matter how bad you may be 
Few have suffered from these causes more than I, 


aly ie at my oge | 47) arein more perfect IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION 
—— an iam now. e€ same means will MACOT,.” 


The Cincinnati Christian Standard says 
have scen testimonials from sufferers and t i 
verify the gocd resu'ts obtained from his simple | L 
remedies. We know Mr. Stoddard personally, and | 
can vouch for the truthfalne+s of his statements. He 
has been in business in Buffalo for eighteen years, j 
always doing just as he agreed to. Our readers nee d | 
have no hesitancy in sending him money.” 


nteeals ausaioel with ue w, sage: “5 = ©! THE VERMONT MORGAN ‘STALLION 
Ener ina auy cevmanicaton to bon wil ein "| “ aneemene.” 

: V L 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S — FOR SALE. 


Y 4 ) » 
EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING N oy. Bayt may sound and kind, can be driven 


- The well-known repa'ation of 
wy lorse, and that of his ances: ors, on both sides, 
or speed, should be enflicient inducement for Horse 
Breeders to examine this Morse. Ar ply to 

eee CMAKLES BUMRILE, 


dicot ecialty ben wing cod Billerica, Mase 





Light, 
Stroug, 
Durable. 


Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 








_ The Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture will stand the above Stal 
lion st the farm of E. F. BOWDITCH, 
Framingham, Mass. Terms $15 cash.— 
| Payable + time cf service. 


my 16. E. F. BOWDITCH, aS, Me c. Sec. 


FOR SALE, 
Two Thoroughbred Hulstein Heifers 


| Registered in Holstein H. B. Can be 
seen at Elm Farm, Bedford, Mass. 
Apply to 
CHARLES BURRILL, 


my 6-3 _ Billerica, ‘Rane. 


Sey r 
PERE 
Send for our New Guide, 76 pp 
and choose from over JO tinest sor 
PING EE & CONARD CO. 
fest Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


elegantly il fas 
Address, THE 
Rose Growers, 


ESTABLISHED IM 1940 BY NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and thr throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easil Is the 
Cc Coennees and Best Force oA in the 

World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Oyer 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND-ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO. Warranted Not to Rust. 
. 48 So, Market St., Boston, Mass, Warranted Not to Break. 


mb2l-eowt£ W : . 


orn While 
Elast.c trusses and belts, so ied, comes 
Patent Channel Can Creamery, | 7 Petiration ‘and sive i 


filthy from absorbing ‘Oman reticn, and also lose 
Used in Dairies now all over the U.S 


the power. THE C iD 

always remains so;is always clean, as it ie ae 
Makes more Butter than any other proces 
with less Ice. We manufacture Churns, 


against all secretions of the bodr. 
alarmed by quack _ about the harm done by 
trusses, but remember that THE CELL 
te. First ord : 
Betterwerkers, -. ~ te whole-| LOsD when Proper adjusted is the only Sone 
wanted. Send for circulars. 
wa. E. — co., 


or oo of any kind that can er be de- 
a 
arren, Mase 


pended on. This is especially the case in immer ; 
feb7-10t-eow & Ft. Atkinson, Wis.¥ 


PRICE, 91.59 PER YEAR, $1.00 
FOR @ MOS, GEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. 
mayl6-2t_ 


- RUPTURE. 


The Celluloid Truss 


For Comfert, Cleanliness and D . 
ity Unexcellied. — 





“80 48D PITGD V 





Agents 





the wearer of an elastic or lather tr come 
an object of ry to himeelf and ‘friends. Sa 
MADDEN NAME, Perfumed and Em 
Cards, ) ae ndar and new 


© ELLUL@ED will be pro adjasted and the 
fit and — ranteed of a 
LoD t muse ce. ME CELLU 
les, all 10c. 18 pks and Agent’s Outfit, $1. 8c 5 Seer Sanath 
&CO.,Nor. Haven Ct. mehidcowist olci St., 








myl¢-y Wesleyan Building, Besten. 


EASY “ACHE” LAWN MOWER, 


The Easiest Running and Rest Con- 
structed Mower in the World. 
The Only Machine that will Cut 
Edges and Borders. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 
{HE THOMAS HARROW, NOURSE IX L PLOW, 


1X L HORSE HOE, THE ‘STAR ” HORSE HOE, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 


FARM, GARDEN AND LAWN. 


FLOWER SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS. 
SENT FREE, OUR 192 PAGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, WOODENWARE, TOOLS, MACHINES. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 North Market Street. 


OWNERS OF SILOS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ENSILAGE CORN 
HUNGARIAN, MILLET, AND ALL SEEDS FOR FOR'GE CROPS, 
Machinery for Ensilage, 


Thompson’s Horse-Hoe and Cultivator Combined, 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market St., Boston. 


BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


A COMPLETE MANURE OF SUPERIOR MECHANICAL CONDITION. 


————— 
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Contains all Proven by 


4 


the essential the actual ex- 


elements of perience of 


plant-food in twenty-four 


the best pos- years to be 


sible forms. THE BEST. 


An 4s 


. 

We guar: antee the maintenance of its high standard | in all particulars. State 
Chemists’ valuations are being largely advertised. Some are from Private Analyses of 
Spec ial Samples, while others are from Old Reports in which much higher trade 
values were used. Others can best be explained by those who advertise th em. Each 
publishes such as best suits his purpose. Fertilizers which have no standing of their own 
require this sort of bolstering perhaps, but Bradley’s Phosphate is sold on its Own 
Intrinsic Merits. Being the Best in the Market, it is universally used as the Stand- 
ard of comparison, whic h is the best evidence of its Ac knowledged Superiority. 

*Cireula BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPAN 
Circulars. Y, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE RECORDS SHOW 


THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equalled hy any Cr eam ery, Pan or 8 
ator. They carried off the Premi « for the Gre 
Per Cent. ef Yield in the great dairy stutes 0 
and Wisconsi 


Over: 31,000 in Daily Use!! 


Their combined product of butter and cheese reaches nearly 16 Pounds to the 
hundred pounds of milk. They take the lead in the Cream Gathering System. 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


aapeet SIX SILVER MED. AL s 
etitors. Ir OPERATES THE KASIES 

SoMsRgu ENTLY BRINGS MORE BUT TER 

COVER I8 ALWASD ON ror, AVOIDING ALL LEAKAGE MPTYING OF CR 

ON THE FLX a full line of BUTTE R “ ‘ORKE RS, BI TTE We 

PRIN TERS, and ell oun, plies for Dairies and Factories u will reqret it 

you purchase any apparatus before sending for our IL lustrate 1 Circulars. 


ermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


i 


in the last fonr years, over all com. 
; HOROUGHLY Anm 


Bb. EVERETT & CO., Age 
ml l4-6teow 


DUFFY'S 


PURE 
MALT 


* H | § K E Y, assisted in restoring Vital powers 


THIS WHISEEY SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE SIDEBOARD OF EVERY FAMILY 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. ENTIRELY FREE FROM FUSEL on.€ 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED.—Many Druggists and Grocers who do not have Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey in stock, attempt to palm off oncustomers, whiskey of theirown bottling, which 
being of an inferior grade and adulterated, pays them a larger profit. 


ASK FOR DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY,’ AND TAKE NO OTHER 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUCCISTS AND GROCERS. 
Price ONE DOLLAR Per Bottle. 


Send us your address and we will mail book containing valuable information 
sent to any address in the United States (East of the Rocky Mo y packed in plain 


case, Express charges prepaid on receipt of $1.25, or Six Bottles sent for SB.OO 


DUFFY MALT-WHISKEY CO., Baltimore, Mi. U. S. A. 


RSEPOWER OO Carriages 


HORSE-POWER 


nts, a South Market Street, Boston. 





neu mon ia, 
Consumption, 

Dyspepsia and 

Wasting Diseases. 


Positively Relieved and Nature 


Sample Quart Bottles 
ntains), secure 





We invite attention toonr large assortmen* 


CARRIACES, 


suitable for 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


Victorians in Great variety. 


MACHINES 


The most satisfactory machines in the 
market for 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


Acknowledged by ail competent jndges to be the 
most thoroughly re reli able machines in the market, 
regagging easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
and dbrability. Send tor 48-page Pamphies 
giving fall description and terms, FRER. 

Address 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
PATENTEFS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, WT. 


ag-On Exhibition ond for sale by CHE. 
— & Co ,7i Clinton 8t., Bosten. 
_jan 


THOROUCHBRED | 


"¥2 HOLSTEINS, AEB 


Imported and Meme-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of the old 
est and best herd of Holsteins inthe country. We 
don’t force our cows for big ree rds, but have two- 
year old milk records of from 9,009 to 11,100 pounds 
per year, and mature cows that give from 14,\ 00 to 
16,200 pounds of milk per year. Wc have some extra 
good breed 


Also the heht Victoria Dnqgnesea, «pecially 
adapted for ladies’ use. Beach Wagons in all the 
leading styles, including the popular Russian, with 
and without Canopy Top. Gladstone Wagons, very 
Stylish. A fine selection of Two-whcel Carts, with 
and without Top. Canopy Phwtons, sidebar ana 
Cut-under Extension Top ¢ arryalis, and a choiee lot 
of Top and Open Buggies, in all the latest patterns. 


S. A. STEWART & CO.. 
118 & 120 SUDBURY STREET 


Branch Store, 13 Green St., Boston. 


HABIT QUICKLY 


NY CURED. 


Optum und Ms orp ohive Habits van be quiekly Habits a 


1 be aulekly 
De 
‘e Dr. pormected 


tain and re 


No 
Aw May, it tT, 
" 


Inter rierenee 


vl ota 
Strict Priveer. 
St... New 


Bull Caivecs 

that we can give good bargains on if sold soon 

Correspondence and personal iuspection invited 

Lake View Farm, North Andover, "ass 
W. A. RUSSELL, Proprietor. 

J.C. POOR, Manager. apr4-t 


DR. 


PATENTS obtained by I Louis Bagger & Co., A 
torneys, Washington, D.(. Established 1864, Ad 
vise free apll.13teow 


Manhood Restored 


EMEDY FREE mof youthful tmpradence 
pL . Pre vo De ecay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, - having tried in vain every Leown 
rem e <a,mas 148 discove Fe +A, nole means of self-cure, 
which he ER "to his fe low-sufferers. 
Address, J. At RE E VI 5,43 Chatham St.,New York. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1 


BW MAIL POST-PAID. 


Cr, ARK’ as 


“HOC ‘CHOLERA -RA 


Curoc and Prowocontiwc, 


This preparating has been used with the best o 
Success dur:ng the past winter and wili accomplish 
all that is claimed for it. If given in the first stages 
of the disease it is easier to treat the animals as it is 
given with thefood. Ifdelayed untiltkey cannot 
stand or walk to tbe trough, and appetite ent irely Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debi 
gone, itis harder to get them to take it. It has,|ity. Premature Deoline in Man, Errors of Youth 
however, been used in very extreme case- with sat- | 2nd the untold miseries resulting from indiscretio 
isfactory results. Fw)l direetions with each bottie. | or excesses, A book for every man, young, middle 
For sale hy Druggists and Grocers. Price 75 cts. | aged and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for al 
per bottle. Trade supplied by the manufacturer's | sate and chronic diseases, each one of which is in 
Sole Agent, valuable. So found hy the Author, whose experience 


- for 23 ye s such obably never before fell 
J. C. STANLEY, Newburypart, Mess r 23 years is such as probably never ore to 


the lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beau. 
Sold in Boston by GEO. C. GQOOUDWIN a CoO. | ful French muslin, embossed covers, fall gilt, 
36 & 38 Hanover sti cet, mh %8.13t 


KNOW THYSELF, 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense—me. 
chanical, literary and professional—than any otber 
work sold in this country for $2.50, orthe money wil} 
be refunded in every instance. Price only $L.00 by 
mail, post-paid. Illustrative sample 6 cents, Sena 
now. Gold medal awarded the authoe by the 
National Medical Association, ‘0 tho President of 
whieh, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and saseciate officers 
of the Board the reader is r specifully referred. 
: e Scrence of 1 aoe ee reul by the young 
for instruction, and the atlict 
tenet epotion, and | n baeet ed for relief. It will 
‘here is no er of society to who 
Science of Life will not be — ft BR = 
on guardian, instructor or clergymaa.—4r- 


Na ihens the Peabody Medical Institut 
—=——— i Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, B See. 
suffering from tho ef —- be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
fecty cL awsthfal cr. fexperience. Chronic and obstimate diseases that have 


TQ * WEAK he ca ently decay, lost | baffled the skill of all other 


spaubeod, ¢ ete. te. Twill Wi yen dreable tre atiseupon | cians a specialty. Sugh treated 


charge, qudiees rok ¥ 1 To WLER, i. ~ 4 cessfully without an ia. 
are Fe ioe gt kine we. THY SEL 





Chester White, Berkshire 
one Poland China ry y4 





s « Pe 
and for sale by W. Grssons & Co., West < hester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Sends tamp for Circular and Price 
at. an30-v 


TRIAL.Seni je! Wyse rosioa cerkein 


Wig Theta 
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